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Tuese beautiful little creatures are natives of 
what is called the New World, in the woods and 
gardens of which they sport away their existence, 
glancing in the sun like meteors as they flit by 
With inconceivable rapidity, or, suspended on their 
burnished and quivering wings, explore the nectary 
of some scented blossom. They may be almost 
said to live upon the wing. There is no bird that 
equals them in power of flight, and they are quick 
as lightning in their motions. Their wings are of 
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extraordinary length, and this, with their shape, 
and the character of the\feathers composing them, 
contributes to theirefficiency. 'The humming noise 
they make is produced by the wings. The feetand 
legs, on the contrary, are small and feeble; they 
are, in fact, of merely second-rate importance in 
the economy of the humming-bird. The ground 
and the trees are not itselement. It sometimes, 
indeed, settles on a twig, while it preens its plum- 
age of glittering scale-like feathers, or arranges the 
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moss and down of its nest; but the air is its abiding 
place, where it feeds and passes the whole of its 
active existence. Wilson observes that “the hum- 
ming-bird is extremely fond of tubular flowers, and 
I have often stopped with pleasure to observe his 
mancuvres among the blossoms of the trumpet 
flower. When arrived before a thicket of those 
that are full blown, he poises or suspends himself 
on the wing, for the space of two or three seconds 
so steadily, that his wings become invisible, or only 
like a mist, and you can plainly distinguish the pu- 
pil of his eye looking round with great quickness 
and circumspection.” 

It has been supposed by many that the nectar of 
flowers constitutes the sole food of this charming 
race, but such is not the fact. Nectar is no doubt 
a part of their diet, but by no means the whole: 
they feed on the small insects which lurk in the 
nectary, or wander over the petals. The bill, 
fitted for penetrating into the recesses of flowers, is 
long and slender, but varies in shape. 

Diminutive as they are, these beautiful creatures 
are bold and intrepid, and defend their nests against 
intruders with the greatest spirit. Their powers 
of flight give them every advantage in these erial 
combats over birds much larger than themselves, at 
whose eyes they tilt with their sharp pointed beak, 
uttering, at the same time, a shrill piercing shriek. 
Two males seldom meet without a battle: and 
while the female is sitting, her mate attacks indis- 
criminately every bird that approaches, exhibiting 
the utmost fury. The nest of the humming-bird 
varies in different species. We have seen some 
built on the branch of a tree, others attached to the 
extreme twigs, so as to wave in the breeze. The 
materials with which they are constructed are, for 
the most part, the cotton or down of various plants, 
beautifully interwoven; some species add an out- 
side layer of moss or lichen. 

That these beautiful and elegant birds should not 
be kept in captivity will not surprise those who 
know the difficulty of preserving them, even in 
their own regions, for any Jength of time, in impri- 
sonment. Several attempts have, however, been 
made ; and, on one occasion, two nestlings of a spe- 
cies termed the Mango humming-bird were actual- 
ly brought alive to England, and lived for a short 
time in the possession of Lady Hammond ; they were 
very docile, and fed on honey, but we do not know 
whether insects were offered them or not. Audu- 
bon states that he has seen many humming-birds in 
partial confinement ; and that, when fed with honey 
or syrup exclusively, they soon died in a state of 
emaciation, but that, when duly supplied with fresh 
flowers (abounding with insects,) and surrounded 
with gauze-netting, through which insects could 
enter, they lived in health and were active. In- 
deed, he mentions an instance in which several 
were thus kept for the space of twelve months, 
when they were restored to liberty. 


“IT showed,” says one author, “a nest of hum- 
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ming-birds to Father Montdidier, which was 
ona shed near the house. He carried it of , 


the young when they were about fifteen or twen, 
days old, and put them in a cage at his room-n 4 


dow, where the parent birds continued to feed 


room; and though not shut up in the cave , 
jected to any restraint, they used to eat and 
with their brood. I have often seen al] the 
sitting on Father Montdidier’s finger, sing 


‘ 
i 


them with very fine and almost limpid paste, 1), 


with biscuit, Spanish wine, and sugar. hey ¢). 
ped their tongue in it, and when their appetite Wis 
satisfied, they fluttered and chanted. I never aay 


any thing more lovely than these four pretty Lit 


birds, which flew about the house and attende ; 
the call of their foster father. He preserved thoy, 
in this way five or six months, when, forgetting on 


night to tie the cage in which they roosted | 
cord that hung from the ceiling, to keep them fy 


the rats, he had the vexation in the morning to fini 
that they had disappeared: they had been devoured.” 


We close our sketch by introducing the follow. 
ing beautiful lines, by Mary Howitt, a fervent lover 
of Birds and Flowers. She sings most sweetly ¢: 


this * animated blossom.” 


The humming bird !—the humming bird, 
So fairy-like and bright ; 

It lives among the sunny flowers, 
A creature of delight! 


In the radiant islands of the East, 
Where fragrant spices grow, 

A thousand, thousand humming birds 
Are glancing to and fro. 


Like living fires they flit about, 
Scarce larger than a bee, 

Among the dusk palmetto leaves, 
And through the fan-palm tree. 


And in the wild and verdant woods, 
Where stately Moras tower— 

Where hangs, from branching tree to tree, 
The scarlet passion-flower. 


Where on the mighty river-banks, 
La Plate or Amazon, 

The Cay man, like an old tree trunk, 
Lies basking in the sun ; 


There builds her nest, the humming-bird, 
Within the ancient wood— 

Her nest of silky cotton down, 
And rears her tiny brood. 


She hangs it to a slender twig, 
Where waves it light and free, 

As the Capanero tolls his song, 
And rocks the mighty tree. 


placey 


them, 
and grew so tame that they scarcely ever Jog», 


Ir sub. 
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ing as | 


they had been perched upon a branch. Ife 4; 
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All crimson is her shining breast, 
Like to the red, red rose ; 

Her neck the changeful green and blue, 
That the neck of the peacock shows. 


Thou happy, happy humming-bird, 
No winter round thee lowers; 
Thou never saw’st a leafless tree, 

Nor land without sweet flowers. 


A reign of summer joyfulness 
To thee for life is given ; 

Thy food the honey from the flowers, 
Thy drink the dew from heaven ! 


How glad the heart of Eve would be, 
In Eden’s glorious bowers, 
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To see the first, first humming-bird 
Among the first spring flowers. 


Among the rainbow butterflies, 
Before the rainbow shone; 

One moment glancing in her sight, 
Another moment gone ! 


Thou little shining creature, 
God saved thee from the flood, 

The eagle of the mountain land, 
And tiger of the wood ! 


Who cared to save the elephant, 
He, also, cared for thee, 

And gave those broad lands for thy home, 
Where grows the cedar tree. 


_— 


CHAMPION. 


[SEE ENGRAVING. | 


The Primulacee, or Primrose tribe, are among 
the earliest beauties of the year; and we find them 
in many situations, in all of which they are highly 
ornamental. “The yellow cowslip and the pale 
primrose,” have been the themes of song with most 
of those bards who have sung the beauties of the 
country with proper feeling, and with the requisite 
degree of truth ; and certainly if the shades of our 
copses and our woods, and the banks of our softly- 
winding streams in the uplands, were deprived of 
those flowers, they would be robbed of a most es- 
sential part of their fascination. 

The Auricula is a mountain plant, and was de- 
scribed by the older writers on flowers under the 
name of the mountain cowslip. It is a native of 
the Alps, chiefly of their southern and eastern 
slopes, and it also occurs in countries farther to the 
east. Asis the case with all mountain plants, it 
requires more attention in the garden in order to 
preserve its beauty (great part of which is indeed 
artificial beauty) than those plants which grow 
naturally in situations more analogous to our com- 
mon gardens. Mountain plants generally are in- 
jured by too much moisture, and almost all of them 
love the shade; they are also apt to suffer from the 
variable weather of the early spring, because in 
their native localities they do not come into action 
until the season is considerably advanced. 

The original colors of the Auricula were purple, 
yellow, and brown of various shades, the brown 
being in all probability a hybrid between the yellow 
and purple. It did not then possess the rich edg- 
ngs which it does now, but from that humble state 
it sported into various and pleasing characters. 
About a century back the double varieties were 
much esteemed, one of which, a striped one, was 
sold for as much as five guineas a root. 

The variety which we have figured has excited 
no small interest, both among amateurs and profes- 
sonal florists. It was raised from seed by Mr. 
Page, and first sold at Covent Garden at a very low 


price, considering its beauty; but being noticed by 
two gentlemen of considerable taste and influence 
as florists, it received an attention more worthy of 
its merits; and it now stands foremost, or at all 
events forward, among the beauties of the garden. 
No flower is better than this for securing seed 
from, and if the seeds are properly ripened, and due 
care taken of the management of the young plants, 
there is always a probability that some of them will 
be better than the parent stock. 

The best soil for sowing Auriculas is fresh light 
sandy mould, mixed with the bottom of a very old 
hotbed; and the boxes or pots in which they are 
sown should be exposed only to a little of the morn- 
ing sun. In summer they must be watered, but 
rather moderately, and in July the plants are ready 
for transplanting. The pots in which they are 
sown must not be exposed to the mid-day sun, but 
rather to the morning. If properly managed they 
will blossom the spring after; and when the blos- 
soming is over, they should be transplanted. The 
depth to plant them is within half an inch of the 
lowest leaves, because they then put out offsets 
which are the best adapted for separate planting, by 
this means the indentical species is multiplied, 
which never can be absolutely depended on in the 
case of plants reared from seed. 

We copy the above from the Florists’ Magazine. 
The following we find in a little work, recently 
published in this city by Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, 
called “The Complete Florist.” It contains a 
great amount of valuable information relative to 
the culture of flowers, and costs but twenty-five 
cents. 

Avricuta.—This is one of those called Florist’s 
flowers: it isa native of Switzerland. The soil 
most suitable for it, and most easily procured, is 
equal proportions of fresh garden-mould, and well 
rotted manure, to which add a little sand; a more 
complex kind is sometimes recommended, composed 
of one half of well-decayed manure, one fourth of turf 
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loam, one eighth of peat or heath soil, and the rest 
rotten leaves and river sand, the whole having 
been exposed to the frost in the preceding winter. 
They may be propagated either by seeds or off-sets; 
the former method is seldom resorted to except by 
florists, who wish to procure new sorts. The seed 
should be sown in boxes in March, covered very 
lightly, and placed in an eastern aspect; they must 
be gently watered, and when the plants have five 
or six leaves, be planted out into other boxes, or 
pans, proceeding the same till they become strong ; 
they should then be planted in the border till they 
flower, when the best can be selected for potting. 
Off-sets should be taken off when the flowers have 
faded, and planted separately in small pots filled 
with the soil last described, and the old plants 
should be also replanted in fresh soil. Auriculas 
must either be protected during the winter in a 
frame, or placed under the shelter of a wall, the 
pots turned down on their sides, and a slanting 
board placed over them: the pots should be placed 
on coal ashes to prevent the worms from entering ; 
this also prevents the bottom of the pot from be- 
coming clogged up, which would hinder the circu- 
lation of the water. In spring, when the frost is 
over, well expose them to light and air, and remove 
the earth from the top of the pot, for the depth of 
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an inch, supplying the place with fresh comy 
Liquid manure may also be applied occasio, : 

{f more than one flower-stem appear to cach , E 
they should be removed, and not more than ps, 
or ten flowers should be allowed to remain jn ¢» 
bunch, which will make the blossoms finer 
riculas which remain in the open border, sho» 
be taken up and parted every three years, ' 
they will deteriorate and soon die, 


An. 


a hose Kent 


in pots should have an inch and an half of }-. 
ken potsherds or stones at the bottom of each yo 


to secure a good drainage: the soil must be 
a medium quality, neither too clayey nor ; 
sandy; and at the same time be rather rich, ; 


supply abundant nourishment, and retain sufficjcy: 
moisture to support the healthy vegetation of th 


plant. 


This tribe is certainly a pleasing one, and jy 
England its culture is pursued with astonishipo 
avidity by many of the working manufacturers—, 


class of floral amateurs unknown in the Unit: 
States. It is doubtful whether the Auricula wy 


support the winter in the latitude of Philadelphia, 
even in sheltered situations; and the safer plan 
will be to confine its culture to pots, which may be 
removed on the approach of severe weather, to « 


place of safety. 
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“ Rich and Poor,” “* The Rock Altar,” ete., etc. 


“ Do justice for truth’s sake, and thy conscience.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MEREDITHS. 


Among the proudest of a city’s ‘** mushroom aris- 
tocracy” stood Theodore Meredith, the uncle of 
poor Lilian Vane. A man of reputed boundless 
wealth, his “ notice” was courted with an assiduity 
of conscience and complacency that was alike de- 
grading from its spirit of servility as contemptible 
from its meanness. There was an ill acquired air 
of haughtiness in his every act, a self-created feel- 
ing of superiority that is rarely associated with the 
character of any save those whom the caprice of for- 
tune has suddenly brought from obscurity to that 
glering position in which such individuals are apt 
to thrust themselves, their whole being warped in 
the consoling reasoning of the musty adage, that 
‘‘money makes the man.” The unrelaxing rigidi- 
ty with which he sought to instil a proper idea of 
his consequence into the brainless noddle of the 
world, could but be commended for its untiring 
exertion, and never fail to impress, with a proper 
estimation of his worth, all those whom a like am- 
bition had placed in a similar position. 


In defiance of the set rules of propriety, I would 
respectfully bid the indulgent reader to follow me 








into the magnificent mansion of Mr. Theodore Me- 
redith, without any ceremony whatever. To sy 
that the long, glittering rooms were magnificently, 
nay, sumptuously furnished, would but convey an 
inadequate idea of the utter recklessness of pro‘u- 
sion with which every article of luxury that a re- 


fined and unsatisfied taste could dictate, were |'te- 


rally strewed around. Siana vases, of Bardig!s 


agate ; every niche sparkling with decorations ¢! 
Etruscan urns—Tazze of Adriana, Vestal Temp’, 
and the Italian Poets; Hebe vases, with shades an! 
flowers; whilst upon the dark ingrained tables were 


carelessly thrown rich ornamented and figut 
Papier Mache baskets and waiters : suspended ft 


the painted ceiling were French bronze candelabrs, 


with many lights; silvered brackets and gilt gira! 


doles, with figures and rich crysta] lustres; as’ 


and solar lamps from the frescoed hall ceiling, with 


pss 


richly cut moons—in fine, all was gorgeous 
and luxury. 

Gazing upon a beautiful oil painting of Mery 
Magdalena, after Carlo Dolce, that hung from t! 
wall, stood a young gentleman, who, from his ar 
dent attention to the masterly creation of the ce 
brated artist, heeded not the entrance of a yo 


girl, ina neat morning robe, until she had laid her 


ra 


le- 


yng 
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white fingers familiarly upon his shoulders, and in 
a light, careless tone, exclaimed— a 

« Why, brother mine! you are an incorrigible 
mope—you have done nothing but lounge about 
the whole morning, staring at the pretty pictures in 
the most approved school-boy fashion—out on thee 
for a country boor !” 

“Helen, dear, I am perfectly at your service,” 
said the young gentleman, smiling; “ but, who 
could gaze at that beautiful picture of the Holy 
Mother, and not feel—” 

«Tush! brother, tush!” interrupted the girl, 
«no sentiment for me, if you please. It is really 


9 


mortifying, though, to think that I had expected to 
hear innumerable stories from your travelling ad- 


ventures—” 

«Time, Helen—do give me time to rest, and 
| promise you a rare fund.” 

“Well, be it so—but I make some calls this 
morning—will you go igs 

“Yes—and wait here!” answered the young 
man, as his sister ran quickly from the room, to 
tend her toilet. He was once more alone, and 
again revelling amid the mighty works of art. 
Turning from the picture of the Magdalena, his eye 
was next rivetted on a superb print by Raphael 
Morgan, taken from the original in the Vatican at 
Rome, by Raphael Durbino—next an elegant group 
of alabaster basso relievos—the Sacrifice of Sphe- 
ginia—Virginius killing bis daughter before the 
tyrant Decemvir, Appius Claudius—Brutus over 
the dead body of Lucretia—Tanaquil exhibiting 
the body of her husband, Tarquin, to Servio Tullo, 
all from the stupendous genius of the old masters. 
The young man seemed absorbed in a delirium of 
delight—he moved from one painting to another 
with a nervous eagerness and haste, as if he feared 
they all should vanish beneath his lingering gaze. 

“Now, Herbert, I am ready—let us go!” rang 
out suddenly the voice of Mary Meredith, as she 
thrust her head in at the door, and stood laughing 
at her brother’s forgetfulness. 

“Herbert, I say!’? she repeated, the brother 
heeding not her summons—* I say I am ready, you 
ungallant knight. You deserve to have your spurs 
cracked off.” 

As the girl ceased speaking, the sharp tingle of 
the street door bell sounded from the hall, and the 
next moment a servant approached, and said a per- 
son at the door wished to speak with Mr. Mere- 
dith, 

“Have you a card, John?” asked Mary Meredith, 
when the servant had delivered his errand. 

“No, Miss: she said that her name was of no 
consequence,” 

“She—she!” exclaimed Herbert Meredith, quick- 
ly turning to the servant—“ have you dared, sir, 
to leave a lady standing at the door—” 

“No, sir—but—” stammered out the servant, 
“but she declined walking into the hall.” 

But ere the confounded servant had ended his 
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apology, the young man was in the hall, and going 
towards the street door. 

It was Lilian Vane. 

The blood mounted crimson to the brow of the 
poor girl, as the dark eye of Herbert Meredith met 
her’s, and she endeavored to form an apology for 
her intrusion, but the words trembled and died upon 
her lips. 

“If you will walk in, Miss,” he said, in a kind, 
soft voice, which made the young girl lift her eyes 
trustingly from the marble slab on which she stood 
—* If you will walk in, I will call Miss Meredith.” 

** Pardon me, sir,” said Lilian, in a low voice— 
“ but I wish to speak to Mr. Theodore Meredith.” 

“ My father, Miss?’ answered Herbert, and when 
he spoke the word “ father,” the young girl gave 
a quick start—* I will call him immediately.” 

And turning quickly to summon Mr. Meredith, 
the eye of Herbert detected the laughing face of 
his sweet sister peering from behind the parlor 
door, and evidently wondering what had caused the 
thoughtful pace of her sober brother to change its 
usual sameness of gait. 

When Herbert entered the private apartment of 
his father, he found that august person lolling indo- 
lently upon a huge pile of cushions, with nothing 
apparently to occupy his mind, except en admira- 
tion of his own situation and envied consequence. 

“A lady wishes to speak to you, father,” said 
Herbert, as he entered the room, “ will you please 
walk down ?” 

“ Who is it?” yawned Mr. Meredith. 

“Indeed, I don’t know, sir—but she appears 
anxious to see you.” 

“ Young or old?” 

HIerbert glanced steadily at his father for a mo- 
ment, as if to imagine what could have prompted 
the last question, but the unmeaning, expressionless 
countenance of Mr. Meredith said nothing. 

“ Young, sir!"’ he answered, with a slight tone of 
impatience in his voice—* will you go, father?” 

« Tell her to wait!’ was the reply, and Herbert, 
turning from the room, again stood in the presence 
of Lilian. 

There was something so unassuming, so soft, and 
persuasive in the low voice of Herbert Meredith— 
so perfectly at variance with the idea of her recep- 
tion at her rich uncle’s, that when the young gen- 
tleman requested her to step into the parlor and rest 
a moment, Lilian could not in her heart refuse the 
kindly invitation, and she entered. 

As Mr. Theodore Meredith entered the room, 
Herbert glided out, and the uncle and niece were 
alone. For a moment neither spoke—but a dark 
cloud of angry threatening came upon the face of 
the rich man, and his huge eyebrows became con- 
tracted till they nearly joined their shaggy barriers. 
Happily for Lilian, her eyes rested on the floor, and 
she saw not the gathering storm. 

“ Miss Vane, J believe !” at last spoke Mr. Mere- 
dith. 
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“ Yes, sir,” breathed Lilian, in a low and tremb- 
ling voice—* My father is very sick—” 

The young girl hesitated—her brow, face and 
neck were flushed with crimson, and the sweet 
echo of her voice grew quivering, as if her heart 
longed to send up its flooded feelings in a rain of 
tears. 

“ Well, Miss?” said the unmoved uncle, and the 
very tone of those two syllables told how deeply in 
his heart’s core were graven the hideous images 
of pride, selfishness, and the mockery of other's 
woes. 

Lilian gave a quick start, and rose to her feet. 
She had felt the tones of her uncle, and her young 
heart throbbed wildly from the new and hitherto 
strange impulse it had gained. Her voice grew 
calm, and her countenance passionless. She thought 
a shade of sarcasm mingled in that “ Well, Miss?” 
—she felt “ how sharper than a serpent’s sting” it 
was, and the meek girl was roused under the cruel- 
ty of unkindness. 

“ My father,” she said, “lies ill—very ill! He 
is denied the common sustenance of nature—and— 
and I have come to ask relief from his brother !” 

* Really !—you shape your petition most strange- 
ly, miss!’ Has my kind brother sent you ?” 

“ No, sir! but rather a daughter’s feelings!” 

“ He knew of your coming, though—did he not ?” 
inquired, in an asserting voice, Mr. Meredith, as a 
smile of unfeeling satisfaction flickered upon his 
face. 

“ He knew it not, sir!’ was the reply —* it was 
the prompting of my own heart !” 

“ Your confidence was vast—you almost flatter ! 
I feel beholden !” 

“Sir, you have a daughter —”’ 

“ But not a beggar !” 

** Pray Heaven she never may be!” uttered Li- 
lian—* pray Heaven she may never stand face to 
face with that man who can coldly insult the feel- 
ings of a child, in his unnatural hatred for the pa- 
rent !—that she may never find the mockery of our 
rightful nature at an uncle’s hands !” 

“ You are indignant, Lady Meekness !” 

“And you unfeeling !” said Lilian, in a reproach- 
ful tone, mingled with firmness and pride. 

“You think so!” replied the uncle—* from 
what?” 

** You refuse to succor my father ?” 

“ Flatiy—I do!” 

Poor Lilian turned from the room, and, unat- 
tended, found her way through the hall to the front 
door. Her heart was too full for utterance. When 
she gained the street, and was once more mingling 
in the busy hum of the thronging thoroughfare, she 
scarce could hide her choking sobs. A whole tu- 
mult world of feeling was struggling in her bosom, 
and her brain well nigh went wild in the fearful 
commotion of her thoughts, She seemed to walk 
the only forsaken ‘thing in that vast throng of hu- 
man souls—she seemed alone—desolate! She had 
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no friend in the wide world—no trusting bosom 
which to pour her troubles, and bathe in the ate 
waters of heaven-born sympathy—all was ¢6);_ 
cold as the grave itself, and to her as lifeless, 
would be a boon, she thonght, to die! to sleep; 3 
deep, dark sleep of death! And yet there was » 
link—one frail, trembling link still clinging to her 
broken chain—one gleam of sunshine ming! ' 
with the shadows of her life; but even that y M 
now fast sinking beneath the gathering clouds— 
one thing yet tolove! Her father! 


CHAPTER V. 
HOME—MYSTERY. 


The little child still sat beside the couch of + 
sick man as Lilian once more entered her miser. 
able honte—but her father slept. 

* Miss Lilly,” said the little girl, as she took 
her work to go home—* Miss Lilly, shall I com: 
in again ?” 

“ Yes, child—as often as you please.” 

“ Your dear pa didn’t talk any while you was 
gone—he hardly stirred.” 

“ Thank you, love.” 

And now the trying time had come—there was 
not a morsel of food in the house, and how to avert 
the threatened alternative of utter starvation, s 
knew not. She knelt down and prayed to the high 
Giver of all things for strength to abide her trials, 
and even whilst she knelt, a low knock echoed 
from the tottering door, and rising to her feet, as 
the sound was repeated, she opened to the sum- 
mons, and saw a young lad standing on the ou 
side, holding a covered basket upon his arm. 

“Does Mr. Vane live here ?”’ asked the boy, as 
Lilian appeared. 

“Yes!” answered the young girl, feeling « 
indefinable sensation, and yet with no palpal. 
cause. 

“This basket is for him.” 

“ Who does it come from—who sent it!” 

“T don’t know, miss!” answered the boy, an! 
ere Lilian had time to ask another question, 
was gone. 

With a nervous, trembling hand, Lilian lifted 
the covering from the basket, and to her delighte« 


gaze was displayed almost every article of nec’ 


and luxury that fill the catalogue of the wants 0! 


an invalid. A neatly folded note lay on the top, 
unsealed, and minus a superscription. 


Lilian opened and read— 
“ There is Rain and Sunshine in the lives of all of G 
creatures—yours is the darkened image of life’s mirror—' 


the brighter one will come. May angels guard you.” 


The young girl pressed her lips to the snow) 


billet, whilst a thrill of unutterable joy ran wildly 
With almost frantic 


through her every vein. 
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eagerness she took up every article singly, and put 
it back again, at each one uttering some broken 
exclamation of delight, more like the enthusiastic 
glee of some young childish heart, than aught. else 
| ween of. 

The sick man woke from his feverish slumber, 
and in a gasping voice, coming deep from his dry, 
arched throat, begged for some water. The first 
impulse of the now all joyous Lilian was to place 
the long-necked vase of bright, sparkling wine in 
the hands of her father, and let him drain it to the 
drecs—but no! still thoughtful in the wildest de- 
\irium of delight, she took up a tiny glass, and 
pouring out but a few drops of the generous liquid, 
placed it to the lips of the invalid. 

“Why, Lilly,” cried the father, as a bright gleam 
of energy shot athwart his haggard features,— 
“Why child—it is wine—real wine! Did Mrs. 
Greely—but no! that would not buy it! And you 
didn't go to Merediths’—no! no! he hugs his lux- 
uries too much for that! How then, child—how 
then!” 

« No matter, father—no matter! I did not beg 
— twas a free gift,—free, father, free! Some one 
of God’s angels sent it—it could be nothing less!” 
and the young girl clasped her hands together, with 
a bright, glad smile, and her heart’s joy broke forth 
in tumult words—“ Oh! may the best of Heaven’s 
blessings rest in the bounteous hands that sends 
this great relief—that breathes a life-thrill to the 
dying soul—that scatters happiness o’er the dark, 
cheerless seas of trouble, and gives me back my 
father !”” 

Again a low, hesitating knock sounded from 
without, and with a trembling hand the glad girl 
opened to the summons. Without, stood the veiled 
figure of a female, who, in a voice quivering with 
diffidence, asked—* If Mr. Augustus Vane resided 
there ?” 

“He does!” replied Lilian, with much embar- 
rassment—* Will you—will you walk in?” and as 
she spoke her eyes glanced around upon the unfur- 
nished aspect of their room, with an appealing ex- 
pression, but which the stranger noticed not, at 
least endeavered not to, but gently raising her fin- 
ger,a loaded wagon came rolling down the lane, 
and stopped before the door. 

“You will leave all here,” said the strange lady 
to the driver, “and assist this young lady in what- 
ever she may need your services!” 

To attempt to portray the surprise, the aston- 
ished, nay, confounded appearance of Lilian, would 
bea task utterly hopeless. If the reader will im- 
agine an exquisite model of sculpture, mute, mo- 
tionless, yet full of the breathing efforts of the 
artist—life-like from intensity of expression, yet 
speaking not, a vivid fancy may paint the rest. 
She gazed steadily upon the movements of the 
driver until he had deposited inside the door a soft, 
“owny bed, and counterpanes, and woollen blan- 
‘ets, with a roll of home-made carpet, and other 
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articles, and then her astonishment broke forth in 
words— 

“To whom are we indebted for this uncraved 
kindness! It is real—it must be rea/—and yet I 
knew not that we had friend on earth !” 

“T hope you may have many,” replied the lady, 
—“the deserving ever should have.” 

“ And yet you are a —” 

“Friend!” interposed the stranger, ere Lilian 
could utter her sentence. The bright drops came 
gushing to the swimming eyes of the young girl, 
and ina voice choking with emotion, she breathed— 

* God bless you !”— 

‘“* And you !” uttered in tremulous tones the lady 
as she moved toward the door, and whilst she held 
her extended hand to Lilian, she lifted the veil 
from her face, and Lilian thought it was the sweet- 
est she had ever seen. And yet she started—she 
knew not why—but those eyes she had surely seen 
before ! 

“T will come again! Remember me!” said the 
lady, kindly, looking into the face of Lilian. 

‘With my whole heart!” exclaimed the young 
girl—* with my soul—until I die ! 

The lady was gone, and still Lilian stood watch- 
ing the door through which she had disappeared, 
as if she expected some other wonder to rise before 
her vision. But none came—and then she thought 
again of the lady’s eyes, thinking and yet striving 
not to think—convinced, yet wishing to be con- 
vinced again, that she had looked into them that 
very morning. But where? she wouldn't believe 
that they were the young gentleman’s who met 
her at the door of her brutal uncle’s. No! she 
was positive it was not him!—and yet she was not 
so positive, after all! Her heart whispered that it 
was !—and her head contradicted it! for no other 
reason in the world than that the head thought the 
heart was wrong to remember a pair of eyes so 
long! 

If Lilian had went to the door when the lady 
glided out, she might have seen her take the arm 
of a young gentleman at some distance from the 
house, and entering a carriage that stood at the 
farthest end of the lane, drive rapidly toward the 
city. But as she did not do this, of course we know 
something more about the matter than she did ! 

The gentleman was Herbert Meredith—and the 
lady was his sister ! 


CHAPTER VI. 
ONE MORE RAINY SCENE. 


The night of the day with which the last chapter 
closed, was dark and tempestuous. Thick, murky 
clouds had gathered upon the face of heaven, and 
dimmed the glittering lustre of the quivering stars, 
till not a solitary beacon gleamed to guide the lone- 
ly wanderer on his way. The wind blew chill and 
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cold, and an utter desolation seemed to have swept 
the surface of the earth. 

As the deep, sonorous voice of the faithful watch 
cried out the midnight hour, two persons might 
have been seen walking rapidly towards the sub- 
urbs of the city, to the north. Both were mantled 
in long, black cloaks, and the hats of each were 
drawn far down over their eyes, apparently for 
their preservation from the wind, but really for the 
concealment of features that brooked not the cu- 
rious gaze of the few that were passers by. 

*“ How much farther is it, Bill?” said one, as 
they crossed a barren common, save where a few 
lonely hovels reared themselves above the earth,— 
“how much farther is it ?” 

“ Not fifty paces!” said the other, in a low 
tone,—“ down there beyond the tree—where the 
light is!” 

“T see—I see!” exclaimed the other, with less 
caution,—“ but what if the old fool be not worth 
the searching ?” 

“Pshaw! do you take me for a dullard that 
never knew his book for want of conning? But 
speak softly, lad—the old fox’s ears are keen, and 
that croaking voice of your’s may spoil us both!” 

“ Don’t fear, Bill—-don’t fear! I will put on the 
liquorish whisper if you like—only move on.” 

With slow and cautious steps the two went on— 
pausing now and then to listen, as the gusty wind 
swept by—and then stooping at the imaginary 
tread of a footstep upon the ground, until they 
reached a little low stone tenement that stood al- 
most isolated, back from the highroad. 

Hist!’ cried the one addressed as Bill—* Hist! 
George—the old man is abed—move slowly !” 

“ Aye—but where is the entrance? where lies 
the miser’s box ?” 

** Be patient, will you? ‘That blabbing tongue 
will be the ruin of us yet! Move to the right a 
little—there ! that'll do! Now give me your saw 
and chisels !” 

And with a motion almost noiseless, the speaker 
cut through the thick dc '* shutter, and the next 
moment inserting his fi rough the opening, 
drew back the iron bolt, and the window was open 
to them. 

“ Held the sash !” whispered Bill, to the other, 
‘make no noise for your life! The old man is 
armed, and —” 

Even while the word was upon his lips, the foot 
of the other slipped upon the damp earth, and with 
a loud crash down came the window-frame, crush- 
ing the arm of Bill in its fall. The next instant 
the quick report of a gun startled the night air, 
and with a convulsive spring he wrenched his arm 
from beneath the sash, and darted out into the high- 
road. 

“ Here—help me, George!” he cried,—“* My 
God! Lam shot!” 

But his comrade had fled, and heeded not his 
summons for succor—and so he staggered along the 








dark road, pressing one hand tightly to his hoa» 
and groping his way with the other, until he iia 
light gleaming from the crevice of a hovel on +i. 
road side, and then with a reeling step he stagvors 
toward it! The lond bay of the miser’s hound ws 
on his track; another moment, and he was jn 
with a convulsive spring he strove to pass to the 
rear of the hovel, to seek concealment in 9 joy 
open shed—but his strength was now al] rone, ar 
with one fearful lurch, he fell against the weak 
door-frame, and down came the frail mass wir) . 
thundering crash, and the wounded man fel! he» . 
long into the home of Lilian Vane and her si 
father. 

The young girl was still busy in her Joye |aho; 
as the door burst open, and with a thrilling scream, 
that startled the old man from his slumbers, she 
sprang terrified from her occupation. 


~A 


4iiidil, 


“ what is it you want?” 

A low groan was the only answer and as her 
gaze fell upon the figure of the prostrate man, sty 
beheld the blood gushing from his side, and streawp. 
ing down the floor. 

“He is dying, father—he is dying!” she ex. 
claimed, as she sprang to the side of the robber, 
and turning his face to the glare of the hearth-fire, 
started back with a countenance full of horror. 
“Tt is my brother !” 

“ Ha!” came from the old man,—* thou most 
unnatural offspring, thine hour has come !” and he 
sank back in his bed, power-spent and senseless 

The sister knelt down to staunch the flowing 
blood—but the distant sound of voices and the bay 
of the hounds came upon the night winds, and, «& 
once divining the cause, she started to her feet 
and with one desperate effort lifted the door from 
the floor, and thrust it in its place. When sv 
knelt again, her brother was dead! 


CHAPTER VII. 


LOVE AND SUNSHINE. 


It was on the morning, two days after the sts" 


ling death of Lilian Vane’s brother, that the youvz 
girl was seated in a neat and comfortably furnisie. 
room, in one of the third-rate streets of the city, 40 
by her side, reclining in an invalid’s easy 10" 


was her father. Lilian was bending over a sho! 


sheet of paper with her thin white fingers cling!0 


to the tracery of her pen. It was thus she wrote 


“ Madam— 
Lest you should fear for the safety of the unwiv- 
flowers, I have taken the earliest opportunity to send you 


tice that it is utterly impracticable for me to continue 0" 
in your employ. The material for the flowers [ had ¢ 

to make I herewith return. [ trust you will find them | 
Ihave now but to thank you for the employment whic! 
have hitherto extended to me, and at the same time t* 
you the warmest assurances of future regard. The bais 














due me I beg you will not think of. The kindness of yo“ 





THE 


yond commendation, and as I understand she has 
arked upon the seas of matrimony, 1 hope she 
r husband a companion as amiable as herself. 
L. V.” 


overseer 18 be 
recently emba 
may find in he 
ma} With the greatest deference, &c. 


“To Mrs. Greely.” 


A playful smile flitted over the face of the invalid, 
as Lilian read aloud her letter—and then, after 
fully folding the sheet, she wrote again :— 


care 
Ever Respected Sir— 

The melancholy duties devolving upon the death of a 
prother, have, ere this, so completely monopolized my every 
oment, that it was impossible I should address you sooner. 
Y :are aware that he was estranged from us since my fa- 
ther's unfortunate decline from the station in life he had hi- 
th rto occupied, and, save once or twice, and then by the purest 
aceident, we had not even seen him. The circumstances of 
pis death can only be properly felt, by one claiming so near an 
affinity as myself. We have borne him to his last resting 
pla e—his final home—and bedewed his grave with our bitter 
tears. Tecan only now remember the days of our childhood, 
when, in the sweet innocence of youth, we passed our days 
together, without a cloud to dim pure, perfect happiness. 
There are affections which cling to the heart through the long 
dimness of years, and remembrances that will gush back with 
truthful vividness. Lest I should tire your patience, 1 will 
close this brief epistle, by tendering the heartfelt thanks of 
those who can ferl, for your exertions in restoring us a portion 
of our rights. Without your generous aid we would have still 
been buriedin the dark clouds that have so long been hover- 
ing around us—without your timely relief, even now I might 
have been a sorrow-stricken orphan—but as it is, thanks to 
Heaven and you, my blessed father still lives to cheer the al- 
most crushed spirits of his daughter. May the holy dew of 
God's best blessing ever be with you. 

Littan Vane.” 
“ To Francis Courcy.” 


The evening of the day on which the above letter 
reached its address, Lilian Vane was standing be- 
neath the shadow of a huge kingly oak, that lifted 
its withered branches from the garden of her new 
dwelling. A young gentleman of tal), commanding 
stature stood by her side, and as the light gleams of 
the silver moon fell upon his manly countenance, 


there was much expressed of perfect love and hap- 
piness, 


THE 


Dark is the night! How dark! No light! No fire! 
Cold on the hearth the last faint sparks expire ; 
Shivering she watches by the cradle side 

For him who pledged her love—last year a bride! 


“Hark! Tis his footsteps! No! °Tis past—’tis gone !” 
lick—tick! “ How wearily the time crawls on; 
Why should he leave me thus ? 


Ile once was kind, 
And I believed "twould last. 


How mad! How blind! 


“Rest thee, my babe—rest on. 


*Tis hunger’s cry ! 
Sleep, for there is no food! 


The fount is dry ; 
Famine and eold their wearying work have done; 
My heart must break!—And thou !"—The clock strikes one 


Hush! ‘tis the dice box! Yes, he’s there ; he’s there! 
For this, for this, he leaves me to despair! 
Leaves love, leaves truth—his wife! his love! For what? 


The Wanton smile, the Villain, and the sot! 


“Yet Ui not curse him. 
| 


A 


No, ‘tis all in vain; 

‘is long to wait, but sure he'll come again! 

nd L could starve and bless him but for you, 

My — child! Oh fiend !"—The clock strikes two. 


~ 
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“It has been a day-dream of light, my lovely Li- 
lian,” said he, in deep, soft tones, “ since the first 
moment I gazed into the blue eyes that now are 
veiled by that envious lash—a sweet, 
of love.” 

The golden ringlets of the fair girl drooped jower 
and lower, until they rested on the bosom of the 
speaker. She uttered not a word, but like a fright- 
ened bird, stood trembling beside him. 

** Speak, Lilian,” said he, “have I been rash— 
have | said ought to offend you ?” 

“ No—oh! no!” she murmured—* I am happy— 
very happy!” and then, like the dying murmur of 
the twilight winds, her voice sank into a deep, 
heart-uttered sigh. 

“ Then will you be mine—my own sweet, wed- 
ded wife,” he breathed in earnest tones. 
bring thee no fortune—no fame ! 
save love for thee. 
mine?” 

The young girl lifted up her drooping head, with 
the glad beams of Jove and assent trembling in her 
eyes—and they were happy. 

But Francis Courcy was a nonentity—there was 
no such person—he was a perfect counterfeit—a 
spurious issue of any real claimant to that appella- 
tion. He was Herbert Meredith, and nobody else. 
Any one may imagine the subterfuge he had re- 
sorted to—how he righted old Augustus Vane from 
his own pocket, but with an excellent grace. How 
he gained the little heart of Lilian, and the rest 
may be seen in the denouement. 

“ Did Lilian forgive give him for his deception— 
did she become his wife?” If the dear, kind reader 
could only peep through this kaleidoscope of mine, 
she would see a sweet-faced lady playing with a 
laughing, curly-headed boy, who had the very eyes of 
a certain wight I wot of, called Herbert Meredith. 


happy dream 


“1 can 
I am poor in all, 
Speak, Lilian, will you be 
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“Hark! how the sigu . 
Moan! moan! 


_vtreaks !—the wind howls by; 
A dirge swells through the cloudy sky! 
Ha! ‘tis his knock !—he comes !—he comes once more! 
Tis but the lattice flaps! My hope is o'er. 
“Can he desert me thus ? 
Night after night in loneliness to pray 


fle knows [ stay 


For his return—and yet he sees no tear! 
No, no. Itcannotbe. He will be here! 

** Nestle more closely, dear one, to my heart! 
Thou'rt cold! thou'rt freezing! but we will not part! 
Husband !—I die!—Father, it is not he! 

Oh, God! protect my child !"—The clock strikes three 


They're gone! 
fled ! 
The wife and child are numbered with the dead ; 


they're gone !—the glimmering spark hath 


On the cold hearth, outstretched in solemn rest, 

The babe lay frozen on its mother’s breast. 

The gambler came at last—but all was o’er— 

Dread silence reigned around—The clock struck four! 
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DOMESTIC MUSIC. 


How admirably the modern fashionable screaming and whispering, called music, is hit off in the ¢ 
ing article. There is nothing that goes under the name of music more annoying to us than y).. 
called “ execution,” by a would-be artist, accompanied by a sort of hop, skip, and jump vocal exerec. 
The words usually employed are written with English characters, but sung as if they were yo... 


tended to be understood by the listeners. 


“ Did you say a grand musical party, Mrs. Jen- 
kinson ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Jenkinson,” replied my wife, “a 
GRAND musical party; for why should the ample 
musical resources of our family be frittered away 
in small tea-drinkings and after-dinner songs! 
Since Clotilda came back from Paris, and George 
took lessons of the great German flute-player, we 
have never given them a fair opportunity of dis- 
playing their abilities. Then there is Miss Pollewe, 
our new governess, a first-rate piano forte per- 
former, who does wonderful execution, and plays 
the most fashionable fantasias much faster than any 
body J ever heard. It would be a sin to hide all 
these capabilities under a bushel; especially while 
Mr. Stokan continues his visits to us; for his guitar 
will be of great assistance. Then we can have 
concerted pieces, if assisted by our neighbors the 
Goodsons: the old gentleman’s violoncello and 
Charles’s violin will chime in charmingly. A 
duet or two, or a few glees, will make a pretty con- 
trast; for Maria Goodson and Clotilda warble to- 
gether delightfully ; and Mr. Bamble (the attorney, 
you know,) sings bass, they tell me, quite as loud 
as Lablache. Thus you see, my dear, we can mus- 
ter a strong musical foree, which will, with a 
springling of professionals, enable us to get up as 
grand a concert as any body would wish to hear.” 

** And who do you wish to hear it? Is it to bea 
meeting of musicians solely? Because if you can 
do without me 4 

* By no means,” replied Mrs. Jenkinson, spread- 
ing out her fingers to count up the invitations. “ In 
the first place it will be an admirable opportunity 
of asking our Scotch friends, Sir Fergus and Lady 
Mackintosh. Besides, Miss Mackintosh, being a 
native of Scotland, sings Burns’s songs; and though 
they are a little out of date, I dare say I can per- 
suade my friends to listen to one of them. Then 
the Johnsons are all amateurs; and so are all the 
Browns—a large but extremely musical family; 
and the Hollingses, (by-the-by, young Hollings 
sings comic songs;) and the Whitbreads—all in- 
fluential people, Mr. Jenkinson, whose friendship, 
(aside from musical considerations,) it will be to 
our interest, for the sake of our young folks, to cul- 
tivate.”” 

I will say this for Mrs. Jenkinson, that, however 
her vision may be dazzled by the glories of party- 
giving, she invariably keeps one eye wide open to 
business. For this reason she overlooked an addi- 
tion to the concert, which, in my opinion, would 
have contributed a main charm; namely, two cou- 


sins of mine, Rose Parker and her brother, , 
sing ballads in a most pleasing manner, ‘The; 
is, they were very excellent individuals, but hy 
“influence,” and so were left out. “ Besos” 
said my wife, “they don’t know a note of , . 
and only sing by ear. However, that wil! » 
them very good listeners; and they shall be as) 
if you wish.” 

During the interval between the planning 9, 
the execution of my wife’s project, our house jy), 
have been likened to the Royal Academy of My. 
during practice hours. In one room my dayghoy 
was rehearsing duets with Maria Goodson ; jy 
other, George was incessantly double-tonguins 
the flute; Stokan twanged his guitar in a tly). 
and as for Miss Pollewe, the clatter she kept on: 
new grand piano was absolutely deafening! | 
dured this concatenation of discords for three: 
like a martyr, but at the end of that time th 
expedient to create an important matter of bus 
with a relative in Kent, with whom I found refyy 
till the evening of our grand concert. 

When it arrived, my wife’s arrangements 
peared to be perfect. Returning only time ev 
to dress, and to receive our guests, I found every 
thing in order. The grand piano was drawn 
into the middle of the room; a bass viol was )! 
against it; and George’s flute—the silver keys of 
which had been polished as brightly as our best tea- 
spoons—adorned the top; upon which it reste 
beside a fiddle and several leaves of manuscr 
music. In short, the piano only wanted the a 
lion of a tambourine to resemble a music-s 
sign, or that picturesque ornament which hie u: 
places upon his bill-heads. Underneath st 
couple of Canterburies, well filled with music) 
Music-desks graced the four corners of the r 
and were prettily embellished with colored cai 
ready to be lighted. Miss Pollewe fluttered w 
anticipations of the sensation she hoped to crea! 
her wonderful fantasia; my daughter declares >" 
was never in better voice, and to prove it, | 
singing ah! ah! ah! ab! whilst George ins 
upon letting me hear how capitally he would | 
out his low C, till I heartily wished some of | 
guests would arrive to put a stop to these uo; 
sant preliminaries. This they did in due time;' 
is to say, at about the hour when I usually ret 
rest. 

The announcements, introductions, coffee-sip? "2 
and other non-musical preludes, passed ove! 
usual. At length that dead silence occurred 
invariably takes place when something is expec! 








tbe done. Mrs. Jenkinson broke the ice by ask- 
a - Mr. Stokan to oblige us with a grand concerto 
on the guitar. This he could not think of doing 
were so many more able musicians in 
the room. Miss Julietta Brown was appealed to— 
che had a slight cold ; Charles Goodson felt too 
nervous to give his solo so early in the evening; 
Miss Pollewe, the governess, regretted that she 
could not commence the concert with her fantasia, 
delicately hinting that she declined being made a 
stop-gap. In short, though they had all confessedly 
met for the purpose of performing and hearing mu- 
sic, not one seemed inclined to open the concert. I 
cay “seemed,” because in one or two instances the 
refusal was manifestly a mere pretence; for, while 
saying “ no,” the negatists were, to judge by their 
countenances, dying to show off. At length my 
daughter sat down to the piano, and scunded the 
first chords of the grand duet. I dare say the sing- 
ing was very fine, for those of the auditory who 
had the reputation of being good judges listened 
attentively; but it struck me that Clotilda, in at- 
tempting the high parts, made a noise not unlike 
screaming. This a neighbor explained, by saying 
that the poetry, (it was Italian ; but the singers’ odd 
pronunciation prevented me from making out a 
word,) was expressive of a lady intensely alarmed 
and distressed, and I was bound to endure the ear- 
piercing, because it was perfectly in character 
with the poetry. Presently, however, the strain 
changed toa very lively measure, and the word 
« gioia” occurred incessantly ; but still the scream- 
ing went on, though both singers professed them- 
selves to be full of “ joy.” Great applause followed, 
and the ladies retired to their seats, blushing with 
the weight of the honors thrust upon them. I 
could see, by the expression of satisfaction on my 
laughter’s face, that she thought she had sung to 
perfection one of the most difficult Italian duets 
extant. 

“ Well,” I said to a person near me, “ my taste 
is perhaps depraved, but I prefer a simple ballad to 
the most complicated music that ever was writ- 
ten.” 

The individual addressed I had never seen be- 
fore. He was one of my wife’s importations. He 
looked at me with a sort of pity, and asked if [ had 
ever heard Grisi and Caradori sing the duet we had 
justheard. [ had not. “Then, sir,” he replied, 
“do not blame the music for not pleasing; it is the 
execution of it which has in the present instance 
prevented its charming you. The young lady who 
sing the soprano part has not nearly capability 
sullicient for such music. Her voice is, I dare say, 
very well suited to a ballad, which does not require 
4 great compass; but the duet is vastly beyond her 
powers,” 

“Then I am to attribute my distaste not to the 
badness of the music, but to the unsxilfulness of 
the singing ?” 

“ Precisely !” 


while there 
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We were startled out of our conversation by Miss 
Pollewe, who had commenced her concerto. It 
began with a noise like a clap of thunder, that 
being immediately followed by the semblance of a 
very long streak of lightning, effected by a run over 
every one of the keys trom the bottom of the instru- 
ment to the top. A continual rumble was after- 
wards kept up among the bass notes, with only a 
few squeaks now and then trom the high ones to 
enliven it. After several minutes occupied in that 
way, there came what my neighbor told me they 
calla “cadenza,” to perform which the country- 
dance evolution of hands across, down the middle, 
and up again, was frequently gone through upon 
the keys. This, I supposed, was the conclusion ; 
but, to*my surprise, the indefatigable player still 
went on, and | was told she had only just ended 
the beginning, or “ introduction ;” and had got to 
the “slow movement;” though why they called it 
so, | could not make out, for her left hand was 
working away as fast as ever. Then came the 
“quick movement,” after which I left our govern- 
ess scampering over the keys somewhat afier the 
fashion of a cat upon a hot floor; for, being heartily 
tired of it, when I found that a third measure was 
commenced with no hope of its being soon over, I 
continued conversing with my neighbor. “ Ought 
I to be pleased with that ?”’ I inquired. 

“It is purely a matter of taste,” was the reply— 
“a matter in which every one differs. Some like 
music which interests the feelings or delights the 
ear; others, again, prefer feats of dexterity, which 
please the eye, while watching how rapidly a 
player can move her fingers, and how many show- 
ers of notes she can pour out ina second.” What 
else my informant said I was a stranger to, for his 
voice was completely drowned by the “ Coda” (as 
1 understood,) or grand windup, which our govern- 
ess was thundering out with the most laborious 
energy. At length she actually left off, and the 
effect produced by the stoppage was singular. Her 
performance had been of such long duration, that 
the patience of the auditory had (as in my own case) 
fairly given way, and when they could keep silence 
no longer, they sought refuge in conversation. 
During the piece, the sounds of their voices were 
politely varied with those of the music, so as not to 
interrupt it; but at the finishing passage, they were 
obliged to talk very loud indeed, to make them- 
selves heard to one another ; and when Miss Polle- 
we concluded rather unexpectedly, she found, in- 
stead of silence only broken by applause, that the 
whole company was engaged in a series of animated 
conversations, apparently of so interesting a charac- 
ter, as to require some little vociferation, and 
scarcely to be interrupted by the cessation of her 
hostilities from the piano-forte. lL afterwards heard 
from my daughter that Miss Pollewe was, poor 
girl, extremely mortified at this result of several 
years’ hard practice, and made an oft-quoted com- 
parison concerning the casting of pearls, which ex- 
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pressed any thing but respect for her auditors, or 
composure in her own mind, 

The succeeding performance was a strong con- 
trast to the last. Instead of being too loud, it was 
too soft; for my son and his mustachioed master 
obliged us with the grand overture to Zauberflote, 
arranged as a duet for two fl os! It passed off 
exceedingly ill; for, after listening to a few bars, 
the listeners took not the smallest notice of it, and 
went on talking asif nothing was happening. ‘This 
confirmed Miss Pollewe in her opinion of us; and 
finding that George was so much in her own situa- 
tion, she went up to him and kindly patronized his 
performance by calling it “very pretty.” Like 
most persons who have done any thing ill, my son 
tried to show that the failure was attributable to 
every thing but himself. Having exhausted his 
complaints of the tasteless character of the party, he 
turned them upon his master, whose fast mode of 
playing, he said, put him out. He wound up with 
a third excuse, which had at least the merit of origi- 
nality ; declaring that, before commencing, “ he had 
sprained his B flat thumb.” 

By this time our party was changed from a mu- 
sical one toaconversazione. The dialogues, being 
carried on in small detachments, created a far from 
harmonious effect. The stranger—who my wife 
had by this time informed me was Mr. Sawyer, a 
musical professor of the old school—declared that 
the sound of so many voices reminded him of a 
Dutch instead of a “ grand” concert, and declared 
that our guests had formed themselves into a huge 
pot pourri, which he interpreted to mean a medley. 
Poor Mrs. Jenkinson looked round with the rueful 
despair of a schoolmaster who, do all he can, is un- 
able to keep his pupils quiet. She evidently feared 
that the auditory had closed their ears to her 
charmers, though half their efforts remained to be 
made. At this moment Mr. Goodson, senior, sound- 
ed one of the strings of his bass, as if by accident, 
which had the desired effect of reminding the hos- 
tess that the time for him and his son to show off 
ought to be considered as having arrived. She 
took the hint, and presently we were so severely 
assailed by the tuning of fiddles, that some stopped 
their conversation, and others their ears. A trio by 
Beethoven followed, Maria Goodson taking the 
piano part, and much to the horror of Mr. Sawyer, 
who, after a few bars, declared that he could not 
conscientiously remain to hear his favorite com- 
poser so wofully mangled, and left the room with 
precipitation. Fearing our noises had driven the 
honest man out of the house, hospitality demanded 
that I should follow, and endeavor to apologize and 
to detain him to supper. I did so, and found that 
my fears were fast being realised, for he was in- 
quiring for his hat. 

I had taken a sudden liking to the old musician, 
and persuaded him to have a short téte-A-téte with 
me in my study; for 1 was sure something was ra- 
dically wrong either in my wife’s arrangements, or 
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in the performance of her guests, and was des, 
of enlightenment on the subject. ; 

“The fact is,” began Mr. Sawyer, when 
into the sanctum, “ the present generation 
altogether the end and aim of domestic music 4, 
is the common practice to make attempt " 
can never be realized. Instead of beiny cops. 
with such compositions as are within their De sc ss 
they murder music which was originally wry, 
for the most eminent and skilful performs rs « F the 
age, and thus beget a disgust for the higher 4), mi 
of musical genius amongst many listeners ea 
would otherwise enjoy and cultivate it.” 

“ But surely there are some amateurs who gr 
able to perform the best music creditably !” 


uw 
We 


iist 


s 4 
Wij 


“Very few; for the incessant application re. 
quired to make a good practical musician woy), 
encroach too largely upon studies which are fy 
more necessary for young people just entering jy: 
life. Besides, music may be very good, and 
simple; such being the class of compositions bes 
adapted to amateurs, because they are able to per 
form it creditably to themselves, and with pleasure 
to their hearers.” 

A new idea broke in upon me as regards my 
own children, and having received sufficient iy’. 
mation to enable me to take a new course for their 
future musical studies, we returned to the drawing- 
room. 

There we found a great change. Al! was «i. 
lence and attention ; the cause of it appeared t 
that Miss Mackintosh had consented to sing. \ow 
this young lady was the daughter of our most “ \ 
fluential”’ guest, and as every one in the room liad 
been made fully aware that her father wasa bar- 
net, they felt bound to accord to her every atter- 
tion. The song having been chosen, it becamea 
question who should accompany her voice on! 
piano-forte. Several were asked, and al! dee!i: 
Miss Pollewe made it a point, she said, never to 
play music she had never practised. ‘This puzz' 
me. “Surely,” I remarked, “a young lady w! 
can move her fingers so rapidly can play any thing 
which may be put before her.” Mr. Sawyer 
smiled, and hinted his belief, that although : 
governess, by dint of meretricious trickery, cou 
rattle over the keys with great rapidity, “yet sie 


cannot, in all probability, read a bar of music cor 


rectly at first sight.” And this the event provec 
for, dreading her deficiency might be detect: 


Miss Pollewe trusted to our ignorance, and cot 
sented to play ; but she filled the symphony of Miss 
Mackintosh’s song with so many mistakes, that (ve 


trembling singer could not begin. I persuaded m) 


friend to fly to the rescue, which he did, and the 


beautiful air came out from under his experienc” 


fingers with great expression. The fair sing’ 


voice was not a strong one, but plaintive. Phe 


words of the song were by Burns, and were heard 
as distinctly as if they had been spoken; the singe! 
threw her feelings into the melody, and the pe 
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gure I felt at her performance I cannot describe. 
Though old and unsentimental, 1 could scarcely 
refrain from tears. Nor was | the only person thus 
affected. Even the superfine instrumentalists and 
Italian singers stood spell-bound. Miss Mackin- 
tosh was unanimously desired to sing the same 
cong again, to which she consented with graceful 
readiness. 

The beauty of the Scotch ballad was rendered 
more palpable by what followed. Mr. Bamble hav- 
ing been requested to exert his vocal powers, did 
<o to the fullest extent, by singing a flourishing 
Italian scena with a degree of vociferation almost 
deafening. Though the piano-forte accompaniment 
was nearly as loud as Miss Pollewe’s performance, 
he completely drowned it. People tried to converse 
with each other about the middle of the deafening 
display, but gave the attempt up as hopeless. 

Wishing to hear more of the kind of music which 
jad so much pleased, I got permission for Miss Par- 
ker to give a specimen. Nearly the same effect was 
produced as that achieved by the Scotch lady; and 
began to think—as I knew my cousin was ignor- 
ant of music—that to learn that science was a de- 
trinent rather than otherwise. This notion was 
almost confirmed, when | exclaimed to Miss Mack- 
intosh, while taking her down to supper, ** What a 
contrast your and my cousin’s style of singing pre- 
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THOSE JOYS 


BY MRS. 


Oh, give me the moon-lit hours, 
I passed by the silvery stream ; 
Oh, twine me the chaplet of flowers 
Love wove in its wildest dream. 
Bring back those hours to my heart again, 
Those laughing hours with their brilliant train. 


Oh, give them, give them to me, 
Let me drink of their sweets once more ; 
Those moments of innocent glee, 
Tell me not, tell me not they are o’er. 
Oh, bring them back to my hear: again, 
Those laughing hours with their gilded train. 


Oh, give me those hours of delight, 
When love with its earliest kiss, 
Thrilled the bosom with meteor flight ; 
Those hours of remembered bliss. 
Oh, give them back to my heart again, 
Those laughing hours with their gilded train. 


Those hours when my parents smiled, 
When my heart was joyous and gay ; 
When pleasure each moment beguiled, 
And sorrow was far away. 
Sag Harbor, L. I.,N. ¥., 1844. 
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sent to that of my daughter! Of course you have 
learnt the art for a very long time !” 

“I never had a lesson in my life,” 
lady. 

Supper passed off} and when the ladies retired, 
we had songs. Why 
should this be? Why should the musica! efforts of 
my friends have been so unendurable in the draw- 
ing-room, and so pleasing after supper ? 


replied the 


[ enjoyed them extremely. 


“Til tell you,” said Sawyer; “they bave now 
sung naturally, without effort, and unshackled by 
difficulties they are unable to conquer. Nature 
surmounts what a limited amount of art only mars.” 

“Then, according to that theory, all the fees I 
have paid Clotilda’s singing-master have been 
thrown away.” 

“ By no means, if she would condescend to bring 
what has been taught her to bear upon music 
which is within the scope of her vocal powers and 
musical knowledge. In like manner, your son, if 
he would oblige us with a simple melody on his 
flute, will, by the same rule, please us much better 
than he did by the overture to Zauberflote.”’ 

The guests now rose to depart, 
grand concert. We never gave another. We 
have parted with Miss Pollewe; and Clotilda has 
packed away all her Italian picces, and practises 
native songs. 


and so ended our 


Ladies’ Garland. 


ARE O’ER. 


M. L. GARDINER, 


Oh, give them back to my heart again, 
Those laughing hours with their gilded train. 


When I danced in the dreamy air, 
My hair floating wild in the breeze, 
When my brothers and sisters were there, 
And the birds warbled sweet on the trees. 
Oh, give those hours to my heart again, 
Those Jaughing hours with their gilded train. 


When my spirits were buoyant and light, 
As the zephyrs that murmured along, 
Dancing cheerily, beautifully bright, 
At the sound of the viol and song. 
Oh, bring those hours to my heart again, 
Those laughing hours with their gilded train. 


For an hour, a moment, oh, bring 
Those halcyon days to me; 
Let me revel at youth’s sunny spring, 
And drink at her fountains free. 
Let me taste once more, on life’s dreary shore, 
Those joys, those joys, that are o’er, that are o'er. 
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OMENS AND TOKENS OF DEATH.—A TRUE NARRATIVE. 


We are about to give a singular statement of 
facts, not a little curious, which will probably be 
met with a smile of incredulity, but which can be 
proved by living persons. The real names of the 
parties will be mentioned, and references may be 
made to them for the truth of the representation. 

In those waking visions which have been trans- 
mitted, of matters connected with the world un- 
known, the sublime and ridiculous are oddly blend- 
ed. However proudly reason may treat with dis- 
dain the thousand and one narratives which every 
country offers of superhuman sights or doings, there 
remainds in the minds of ordinary persons a dispo- 
sition to believe, or at least to listen te, marvellous 
accounts with grave attention. Faith in such mat- 
ters is not confined to the ignorant or the weak; 
the learned and the strong minded are equally open, 
with their feebler neighbors, to the conviction, and 
as the bravest man in battle may be the most 
alarmed by the dread of meeting with a ghost, so 
the sage of the strongest reason in most things may 
be the soonest inclined to attend to some awful re- 
port of a spectre’s rising from the grave, or a token 
of death having announced that some doomed indi- 
vidual is about to sink into it. 

The omen of which we have to tell is of a charac- 
ter distinct from any we remember to have heard. In 
Wales we know the inhabitants speak of seeing: a 


corpse candle. Itis represented that the apparition of 


an individual, bearing a lighted candle in his hand, is 
seen moving toward his burial place in the church- 
yard. Ifthe person whose death is thus predicted, 
be a man of family or fortune, the whole of the 
gloomy procession is thus shadowed out; the hearse, 
the spectral horses, and the mourning coaches, 
moving in silence and melancholy to the place ap- 
pointed for all living. This appearance is sup- 
posed to be mainly confined to Pembrokeshire ; but 
in other parts of the country the Welsh believe in 
the equally fearful visitation of the Hag of the 
Dribble, a dreaded being who derives her name 
from the alleged facts that on her awful journies 
over the hills on her ill-boding errands, she is 
accustomed to carry her apron filled with stones; 
and as often as her apron-strings break, the stones 
full in such a direction as to form a dribble. 

In Scotland the Bodach glass announces the ter- 
mination of human life ; in Ireland the Death Fetch 
and the Banshee have the same ominous power ; 
and in England the harsh ticking of the death- 
watch, and the baying of the restless house dog, 
point with equal certainty to the final scene. 

Some of the Welsh tales of tokens seem well at- 
tested, and their object is described to have been 
clearly stated at the time. Many years ago, on a 
dark winter’s evening, several persons returning to 
Barmouth, by the side of the river, as they drew 
near the Ferry House of Penthryn, which is direct- 
ly opposite, observed a light, which they supposed 


to come from a bonfire. Why it should have been 
kindled was a question which puzzled the belyo ™ 
not a little. As they advanced, it vanished. «., 
when they inquired at the house respecting 1 | t 
were surprised to learn that the people there jy, 
displayed no light, but had not even seen one: »,, 
could they perceive any signs of it on the sands, 

On reaching Barmouth, the circumstance y 
mentioned, and the fact corroborated by sore of : 
people there, who had also plainly and distinc 'y 
seen the light. It was settled, therefore, by sop» 
of the old fishermen, that this was a “ death tok n.” 
and sure enough, the man who kept the ferry 
that time was drowned at high water a few nigis 
afterward, on the very spot where the light was 
seen. He was landing from the boat, when he {)) 
into the water and so perished. 

The same winter the Barmouth people, as y, 
as the inhabitants of the opposite banks, were struck 
by the appearance of a number of sinall |ights, 
which were seen dancing in the air at a plac 
called Borthwyn, about half a mile from the tows 
All but one disappeared, and this one proceeded 
slowly toa little bay where some boats were m 
and hovered for a few seconds over one particu 
boat, and then died away. T'wo or three days af. 
terward, the man to whom that particular boa 
longed, was drowned in the river while sa 
about Barmouth harbor in that very boat. 

These statements are entitled to every cre 
To account for the appearance which they deta 
we must leave to others. 

Our own story is quite as remarkable. T 
scene of it is near home, and whatever may 
thought of it, persons of unquestionable respectali- 
lity are ready to vouch for its truth. 

Mr. Ponting, a tailor, now residing in Bedford- 
bury, leading from New street to Chandos street 
Convent Garden, was, in the autumn of the year 
1819, accompanied by Mrs. Ponting, at Turniam 
Green, when they called on a friend of the name of 
Smith, who still resides there. ‘They walked int 
the garden attached to the house, and their atten- 
tion was fixed on an apple tree, which carried 4 
good show of fruit. Mrs. Ponting was encinte, 
and from fatigue or some other cause, was induced 
to lean against the tree which she and her husband 
had been looking at. Whether she fell against 
or otherwise shook it with violence, we are not 
formed, but the tree was shaken, and all the fruit, 
vith the exception of a single apple, was the 
moment strewn on the ground. Though vexed «| 
the accident, Mr. and Mrs, Ponting attached no 
vast importance to it, nor did their friends at tie 
moment, but in the course of the day, Mrs. Smith 
took an opportunity of communicating with Mr. 
Ponting on the subject. 

The lady spoke to this effect—that she Ws 
much disturbed at what had happened, and it ws 
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her fear that the accident was nothing less than an 


omen of death. Her impression, which she could 
t get rid of, was, that Mrs. Ponting would not 
get well through her expected confinement. From 
one apple being left on the tree uninjured, she con- 
cluded that the child would live, but that the mo- 
ther, she mournfully predicted, would not recover. 

A few months set the question at rest. Mrs, 
Monting gave birth to an infant and died ; the child 
lived to grow up. But thisisnotall. Our inform- 
ant goes on to add that the tree, though up to that 
period it had in most years brought a good crop, 
since the year 1819 has never in any season borne 
more than a single apple. The tree, which was 
named “ Elizabeth,” after the lady whose early de- 
parture it was supposed to shadow forth, is still 
standing, and may be seen by the curious. 

On the facts the reader is left to make his own 
comments. They are singular, but we have no 
reason to doubt their truth. Of such matters, the 
late Dr. Southey says : 

« My serious belief amounts to this; that preter- 
natural impressions are sometimes communicated 
tous for wise purposes.” In this case we are not 
informed of any important object supposed to be ac- 
complished by means of the revelation or warn- 
ing.—English paper. 


no 
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BY MRS. 


An emergency at last came in my domestic ar- 
rangements, for which [ was wholly unprepared, 
despite the admonitory warnings of all good house- 
keepers, to be prepared when such do occur, as 
occur they must, in these days of help wanting. 
An excellent girl was gone, and her place was 
supplied by one who I felt, when I beheld her, 
could never answer the description which had 
induced me to engage her. She stood demurely 
before me, awaiting her new instructions. 

“You can make some bread, Nancy ; now I want 
you to sift some flour and set some rising.” 

“How shali I make it? That never was my 
work before, but you will tell me how, ma’am, and 
I can learn quick,” was the reply ; and the anxious 
yet willing expression of her face, bespoke a teach- 
able spirit, as it also did an inexperienced hand. 

Heavily did that answer fall upon my ear—“how 
shall I make it?” Yes, that was the question, 
howt What a world of experience and power 
did that little word comprehend. I remen:ber my 
mother talked much about “setting the sponge,” 
placing it in a warm situation, baking it when it 
Was just enough raised; these snatches of informa- 
tion I well remembered, but the right quality, quan- 
tity, number of ingredients, with the just how they 
should all be put together, was still the unanswered 
question. There stood Nancy. 


ST 
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LOAF. ON 3 

The preceding article reminds us of a little inci- 
dent of a kindred nature, which came under our own 
personal observation. ‘The lady of the house, on 
the opposite side of the street in which we reside, 
had been attacked with a severe illness. It was 
warm, sultry weather, and the front window was 
raised for the purpose of admitting air. We had 
occasion to pass out in the dusk of evening, accom- 
panied by Mrs. ——, who is considerably tinctured 
with the idea that there is reality in omens, signs, 
and so on, and consequently ever ready and quick 
to note any circumstance favoring her belief. 
Scarcely had we passed the threshold of our dwell- 
ing, when we heard a long-drawn, melancholy 
howl. She directed our attention to a dog. He 
was in the middle of the street, with his head 
thrown up and apparently directing his gaze into 
the window of the invalid. Another hideous how] 
followed without any change in the dog’s position. 
Mrs. immediately remarked, “that woman 
will die very soon, as you will see.” We replied 
by the very satisfactory little argument, “ non- 
sense !” 

But it was even The next morning the 
woman died! We have nothing further to say, 
than that the circumstance, as stated, is literally 
true.—Ed. Gar. 
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H. C. K. 


“Upon the whole,” said I, after a moment’s 
thoughtful pause, “as there is so much that is more 
important to do, we will put this matter off and 
try baker’s bread,” and I felt thankful for the res- 
pite. 

Days passed on, 

“Cannot Nancy make bread ?” asked my husband, 
at last. “Iam getting quite tired of this baker’s 
bread. 

“She shall make some; but this is beautiful ba- 
ker’s bread, George. I don’t know but it is nicer 
than any home-made bread I ever ate,” I replied, 
in a most recommendatory tone, taking another 
slice, which I did not want. 

“ There’s nothing like good home-made bread, 
such as my mother used to make.” 

To the first part of this remark [ did not materi- 
ally object, inasmuch as it was secretly my own 
opinion, but when he suggested an equality with 
his mother’s bread, than which nothing in his 
estimation ever excelled, I felt a sad shrinking of 
the heart at my own conscious inability of attain- 
ing it. 

“May you be blessed with such an appetite as 
you had, when, a boy, you ate your mother’s bread !” 
was my inward benediction, as he arose to return 
to his afternoon business. 
confessing our dilemma. 


Sometimes | thought of 
Had it been the first 
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week of our marriage, it had all been well—he 
would have smiled at my inexperience—but we 
had unfortunately been married some time; and, 
however lovely inefficiency and want of skill may 
appear in a lady-love or bride, it assumes quite a 
different aspect after some months have passed in 
the matrimonial life, and when not to know how to 
fulfil domestic duties is considered inexcusable 
ignorance. “QO, I can’t do that!’ could no longer 
be viewed in the light of maiden timidity, or deli- 
cate helplessness; beside, it savored too little of his 
mother, who was a pattern house-keeper. 

But the bread must be made. I arose one morn- 
ing quite cool and courageous, and resolved that 
day to attempt it. “I will begin with pearlash 
bread; that I am sure will be easier and much 
less trouble.’? So upon pearlash bread I was de- 
cided. 

With what deep and earnest interest did I pre- 
pare my flour, milk, salt and pearlash. With what 
anxiety did [ mix these important ingredients to- 
gether. “TI will have pearlash enough,” thought I. 
“Tam determined it shall be light,” and another 
spoonful was quickly added. The bread was made; 
the pans were ready, the fire kindled, and at last it 
was satisfactorily deposited in the well-heated oven. 
I took my seat beside the stove to watch its pro- 
gress. How anxious was I to see it rise. How 
readily did I remember the round, plump aspect of 
my mother’s loaves. ‘Time passed on, and despite 
my watchful inspection and ardent wishes, it was 
still flat, flat, flat! It grew beautifully brown, but 
there it lay so demure, so unaspiring! 

Dinner came, and my husband walked in witha 
friend or two to dine, as in the hospitality of his 
heart, he often did. I extended a welcome hand, 
but [ am sure my burnt face and disquieted look 
were tell-tales of a heart not particularly glad to 
see them. 

We sat down at table; the mackerel was well 
broiled, the potatoes well done, the butter was well 
melted, but the bread—the bread! the article above 
all which my husband considered most important, 
which he considered indispensable to be good— 
it was handed round—he took a slice; it certainly 
did not resemble bread, thickly studded as it was 
with little brown spots of undissolved pearlash ; 
and then how it tasted; a strange mixture of salt 
and bitter, which was altogether uneatable. My 
husband looked surprised and mortified, and how 
did not I feel? “Is there no other?” he looked 
significantly to me. 

I shook my head, while he involuntarily removed 
the unpalatable slice afar from his plate. How 
little did L enjoy the society of my agreeable guests. 


THE FIRST LOAF. 


How distant did I wish them; any where ™ 
my own table. ie 


at 


“‘ Had you not better attend to the bread-makin, 


yourself, Mary,” said George, as soon as we 
alone, ‘and not leave that most important 
cooking to such miserably inexperienced 
There was a decision in his gentle tone 


wr } 
+ Wuic 


Were 

part of 
Le yee 
lands 


; if 
knew meant to give me no choice in the matt: 


and I saw that he little imagined the « misera)), 


inexperienced hands” upon which he laid sy: 


strong emphasis, were neither more nor less +) 


tion, that he expected better things than all this 
me. 

I went away and wept bitterly and humbly yy 
this pitiful lamentation, “what shall I do?” Thor 
stood the piano. What availed all the time, ta! 


learning a few tunes? 
real comfort of my household. 
work adorned our parlor. 


broidery needle, and repass it, in skilfully acguiri: 
the important arts of housewifery. 


ual 


my own; and it did not afford me much consols. 


Lient 
and industry, which had so long been spent up ‘ 
It added not an iota to the 
Handsome worsted 
O, that I could recal! 
an hundredth part of the time spent with an em. 
From that 
moment I resolved to study into my domestic du. 


ties ; not lightly and loosely, as if they were sina! 
matters, easily gotten over, but I resolved to knox 
how to become a skilful, economical, thrifty house. 


keeper. 
welfare and family happiness depend. When 
have cut my sweet, light, wholesome loaves, t 
still lingers the sad remembrance of thi pain, 


Upon success in this, how much of fami! 


anxiety, nay, the mortification of my first efforts; 


with no one to advise, no onetoaid me. Mine 
a long, a wearisome probation in bread making, 
all because I esteemed lightly these great du' 


when time and opportunity were freely offered 


under a mother’s eye. 
Let not young ladies look upon these duties « 
menial, or of slight importance. 


A household can- 


not be well ordered and happy, unless they ar 


faithfully and intelligently understood, Let | 


woman ever imagine that a husband's comfort, ea- 


¢ 


joyment, or prosperity depends alone upon the or 


naments or smiles of his parlor. It is skilfu 
judicious management in the kitchen whic ‘ 


so much towards making home pleasant and pr~ 


spects bright. Let every young lady who expect 
to become a wife (and who does not!) look we:.' 
these things before she leaves the maternal car 
Let her remember, that to become truly a “5 

meet,” implies prudence, sagacity and experieve 


in domestic duties; and let no one enter into tis 


; 
ntrieu 


important and most interesting relation with u 
powers and unskilful hands. 
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The union of two true hearts in marriage, is a 
scene which art decorates with the most splendid 
and imposing works of her hands, innocent curiosity 
flocks to it as a marvel and a show, the moral sen- 


timent of mankind sanctions it, religion blesses " 
Christ himself once hallowed it with his presen’ 


and God adds to it the choicest smiles of his pro’ 
dence.—Burnap. 











The following instructive story appeared re- 
cently in the Boston Courier. It strongly exhibits 
how much better is mercy and kindness in reclaim- 
ing the unfortunate, in their first derelictions from 
the “straight way,” than the iron arm of the law. 
It isa blessed thing that there are some “ angels 
of mercy” in the world, whose untiring aim is to 
soften down the asperities of human nature, and to 
make “man’s inhumanity to man” less fearful. 
Of such is the “plain old Quaker” mentioned 
below.— Ed. Gar. 


In a city, which shall be nameless, there lived, 
long ago, a young girl, the only daughter of a wid- 
ow. She came from the country, and was as igno- 
rant of the dangers of a city as the squirrels of her 
native fields). She had glossy black hair, gentle, 
beaming eyes, and “lips like wet coral.” Of course, 
she knew that she was beautiful; for when she 
wasa child, strangers often stopped as she passed, 
and exclaimed, “how handsome she is!”? And as 
she grew older, the young men gazed on her with 
admiration. She was poor, and removed to the city 
to earn her living by covering umbrellas. She was 
just at that susceptible age, when youth is passing 
into womanhood; when the soul begins to be per- 
vaded by “that restless principle, which impels 
poor humans to seek perfection in union.” 

At the hotel opposite, Lord Henry Stuart, an 
English nobleman, had at that time taken lodgings. 
His visit to this country is doubtless well remem- 
bered by many, for it made a great sensation at the 
time. He was a peer of the realm, descended from 
the royal line, and was, moreover, a strikingly 
handsome man, of right princely carriage. He was 
subsequently a member of the British parliament, 
and is now dead. 

As this distinguished stranger passed to and from 
his hotel he encountered the umbrella-girl, and was 
impressed by her uncommon beauty. He easily 
traced her to the opposite store, where he soon 
after went to purchase an umbrella. This was fol- 
lowed up by presents of flowers, chats by the way- 
side, and invitations to walk or ride; all of which 
were gratefully accepted by the unsuspecting rus- 
tic. He was playing a game, for temporary excite- 
ment; she, with a head full of romance, and a 
heart melting under the influence of love, was un- 
consciously endangering the happiness of her whole 
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_ Lord Henry invited her to visit the public gar- 
“ens on the Fourth of July. In the simplicity of 
her heart she believed all his flattering professions, 
and considered herself his bride elect; she there- 
fore accepted the invitation with innocent frank- 
ness, But waked no dress fit to appear on such 
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a public occasion, with a gentleman of high rank, 
whom she verily believed to be her destined hus- 
band. While these thoughts revolved in her mind, 
her eye was unfortunately attracted by a beautiful 
piece of silk, belonging to her employer. Ah, could 
she not take it, without being seen, and pay for it 
secretly, when she had earned money enough? The 
temptation conquered her in a moment of weakness. 
She concealed the silk and conveyed it to her lodg- 
ings. It was the first thing she had ever stolen, 
and her remorse was painful. She would have 
carried it back, but she dreaded discovery. She 
was not sure that her repentance would be met in 
a spirit of forgiveness. 

On the eventful Fourth of July, she came out in 
her new dress. Lord Henry complimented her 
upon her elegant appearance; but she was not 
happy. On their way to the gardens, he talked to 
her in a manner which she did not comprehend. 
Perceiving this, he spoke more explicitly. The 
guiieless young creature stopped, looked in his face 
with mournful reproach, and burst into tears. 

The nobleman kindly took her hand and said— 

** My dear, are you an innocent girl ?” 

“T am, I am,” replied she, with convulsive sobs. 
“Oh, what have I ever done, or said, that you 
should ask me that?” 

Her words stirred the deep fountains of his bet- 
ter nature. 

“Tf you are innocent,” said he, “God forbid that 
{ should make you otherwise. But you accepted 
my invitations and presents so readily, that I sup- 
posed you understood me.” 

“ What could I understand,” said she, “ except 
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that you intended to make me your wife! 


” 


Though reared amid the proudest distinctions of 
rank, he felt no inclination to smile. He blushed 
and was silent. The heartless conventialities of 
life stood rebuked in the presence of affectionate 
simplicity. He conveyed her to her humble home, 
and bade her farewell, with a thankful conscious- 
ness that he had done no irretrievable injury to her 
future prospects. ‘The remembrance of her would 
soon be to him as the recollection of last year’s but- 
terflies. 

With her, the wound was deeper. In her soli- 
tary chamber, she wept, in bitterness of heart, over 
her ruined air-castles. And that dress, which she 
had stolen to make an appearance befitting his 
bride! Oh, what if she should be discovered 2 
And would not the heart of her poor widowed mo- 
ther break, if she should ever know that her child 
wasathief? Alas! her wretched forebodings were 
too true! The silk was traced to her;—she was 
arrested on her way to the store, and dragged to 
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prison. There she refused all nourishment, ard 
wept incessantly. 

On the fourth day, the keeper called upon Isaac 
T. Hopper, (a distinguished philanthropist, residing 
in New York,) and informed him that there was a 
young girl in prison, who appeared to be utterly 
friendless, and determined to die by starvation. 
The kind hearted old gentleman immediately went 
to her assistance. He found her lying on the floor 
of her cell, with her face buried in her hands, sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. He tried to com- 
fort her, but could obtain no answer. 


“ Leave us alone,” said he tothe keeper. “ Per- 
haps she will speak to me, if there is none to 
hear.” 

When they were alone together, he put back the 
hair from her temples, laid his hand kindly on her 
beautiful head, and said, in soothing tones— 

“« My child, consider me as thy father. ‘Tell me 
all thou hast done. If thou hast taken thissilk, let 
me know all about it. I will do for thee as I would 
do for a daughter; and I doubt not that I can help 
thee out of this difficulty.” 

After a long time spent in affectionate intreaty, 
she leaned her young head on his friendly shoul- 
der, and sobbed out— 

“Oh, I wish I was dead. What will my mo- 
ther say, when she knows of my disgrace ?” 

“ Perhaps we can manage that she never shall 
know it,” replied he; and alluring her by this hope, 

‘he gradually obtained from her the whole story of 
her acquaintance with the nobleman. He bade her 
be comforted, and take nourishment; for he would 
see that the silk was paid for, and the prosecution 
withdrawn. He went immediately to her employer 
and told him the story. 

* This is her first offence,” said he; “ the girl 
is young, and the only child of a poor widow. Give 
her a chance to retrieve this one false step, and 
she may be restored to society, a useful and hon- 
ored woman. I will see that thou art paid fur the 
silk.” 

The man readily agreed to withdraw the prose- 
cution, and said he would have dealt otherwise with 
the girl had he known the circumstances. 


“Thou should’st have inquired into the merits 
of the case, my friend,” replied Isaac. “ By this 


kind of thoughtlessness, many a young creature is 
driven into the downward path who might easily 
have been saved.” 


The good old man then went to the hotel and 


inquired for Henry Stuart. 
lordship had not yet risen. 
“Tell him my business is of importance,” said 
Friend Hopper. The servant soon returned and 
conducted him to the chamber. The nobleman 
appeared surprised that a plain old Quaker should 
-hus intrude apon his luxurious privacy ; but when 
he heard his errand, he blushed deeply, and frankly 


The servant said his 
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admitted the truth of the girl’s statement. 


His by 
nevolent visiter took the opportuniy to * be; 


timony,” as the Friends say, against the 
selfishness of profligacy. 


was touched. He excused himself by saying, ; 


He did it in such a kind 
and fatherly manner, that the young man’s hear 
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he would not have tampered with the young oi; 


if he had known her to be virtuous; “{ haye dono 


many wrong things,” said he, “ but, thank God. ; 
betrayal of confiding innocence rests on my ; 

science. 
of which man is capable.” The imprisonnen: 
the poor girl, and the forlorn situation in which x 


had been found, distressed him greatly. And whey 


I have always esteemed it the basest so: 


Isaac represented that the silk had been stolen 


his sake, that the girl had thereby lost profita).2 


employment, and was obliged to return to her ¢ 
tant home to avoid the danger of exposure, |i: 
out a fifty dollar note and offered it to pay her 
penses. ‘“ Nay,’ said Isaac, “ thou art a very r 
man; I see in thy hand a large roll of such noi 
She is the daughter of a poor widow, and thou | 
been the means of doing her great injury. 
me another.” 


Lord Henry handed him another fifty ¢ 
note, and smiled as he said,—“ You unders' 
your business wel]. But you have acted 
and I reverence you for it. 
land, come to see me. 
nobleman.” 


“ Farewell friend,” replied Isaac; * though mi 
to blame in this affair, thou hast behaved nol: 
Mayest thou be blessed in domestic life, and tr: 
no more with the feelings of poor girls; not 


with those whom others have betrayed and ce- 


serted.”” 


Luckily, the girl had sufficient presence of min: 


to assume a false name when arrested, by wii 


her true name was kept out of the newspapers. “! 


If you ever visit Evy- 
I will treat you like a 


did this,” said she, “for my poor mother's sak “i 
With the money given by Lord Henry, the =. 
was paid for, and she was sent home well furnished 


with clothing. 


Her name and place of residence 


remain to this day a secret in the breast of her 


benefactor. 


Several years after the incidents I have relate’ 


a lady called at Friend Hopper’s house and aske: 


to see him. 


When he entered the room, he foun¢ 


a handsomely dressed young matron, with a bloom 


him, and her voice choked, as she said, * Fri 
Hopper, do you know me?” 
did not. 


He replied that ! 
She fixed her tearful eyes earnest!y up 


ing boy five or six years old. She rose to ™ ret 


ad 


him, and said, * You once helped me when in gre®! 
distress.” But the good missionary of human') 
had helped too many in distress, to be able to ™ 


H ‘a information 
collect her without more precise informat 


nt 


With a tremulous voice she bade her son go 


) 


the next room, for a few minutes; then dropp!"2 
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on her knees, she hid her face in her lap, and and thanking him who saved me from ruin.” She 
sobbed out,—*I am the girl that stole the silk. recalled her little boy, and said to him, “ Look at 
Oh. where should I now be, if it had not been for that old gentleman, and remember him well; for 
aa he was the best friend I ever had.” With an 
“ When her emotion was somewhat calmed, she earnest invitation that he would visit her again, and 
told him that she had married a highly respectable a fervent “God bless you!” she bade her benefactor ty 
man, a Senator of his native State. Having a call farewell. a 


to visit the city, she had again and again passed My venerable friend is not aware that I have 
Friend Hopper’s house, looking wistfully at the written this story. I have not published it from f 
windows to catch a sight of him; but when she any wish to glorify him, but to exert an influence ; 
attempted to enter, her courage failed. on the hearts of others; to do my mite toward 


« But I go away to-morrow,” said she, “andI teaching society how to cast out the Demon, Pen- 


could not leave the city, without once more seeing aalty, by the voice of the Angel, Love. 








We copy the following lines from a little volume of Poems, called “ Droppings from the Heart,” by 
Tuomas MacKetiar, a Printer Poet. There is much feeiing in them; and no doubt they came 
warm from the heart, as the author himself is afflicted with impaired vision. 






THE FATHER BECOMING BLIND. 


Mine eyes are darkening, and their sight 
Grows dimmer day by day; 
The shadows of a mortal night 


From mother they an answer seek, 
But she weeps bitterly, 

























Are falling on my way. And gazes in my fading eyes, 
As if she fain would find 
The fainter stars no more I see, Some grounds for unbelief, and cries, 
The bright ones dimly gleam, “ No—no—he is not blind.” 
As if thin vapors fitfully 
Obscured their trembling beam. I have not come to manhood’s prime 
Or vigor of man’s age, 
The ange!s of my heaven on earth— And must I be before my time 
My children in my home— Denied bright nature’s page ? 
Oft leave their plays and cheerful mirth, ! 
And to my knee-side come : O Thou! who wast a Friend to me 
When I was left alone— $ 
“Sir, lam Lilly—Harry’s here— An orphan youth—all friendlessly ly 
You thought that I were he!” On love and labor thrown: ‘s 
Says one, with many a falling tear, ae 
“Dear lather! can’t you see?” Be gracious in my deep despair ; : 
To herand these be kind; >" 
I answer not—how can I speak ? A bitter lot is theirs to bear r 
I lift them on my knee; Whose father’s poor and blind. ‘ 





The following is also by the same author. We can ourselves bear testimony that a Printer’s life, gen- ' 
erally, is attended with much affliction, resulting in early death. It has been estimated that the ; 
average life of Printers is but about thirty-two years. 












THE PRINTER. 


‘ 


A meytat lamp hung out by life’s wayside ; *Mong men are his. lis coffers ill-supplied, ; 
Unnoticed ; yet his unpretending ray Yet want and virtue seldom ask in vain: f 
Shines clearly on man’s intellectual way, Nor is his life exempt from various pain ; a 

And proves to pilgrims an unfailing guide. Few days are his—the rose that freshly bloomed 

He hath within a worthy sort of pride, On boyhood’s cheek assumes the hue of death ; ’ , 
And knows his worth, though some allow it not: The oil of life within him soon consumed, 


A heart and thinking mind above his lot E’er twoscore years and ten he yields his vital breath. 








BRING FLOWERS. 
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Bring flowers to the sick one’s lonely cell, ) Bring flowers, sweet flowers, o’er the bier to shed, 
They have tales of the joyous fields to tell ; ; A crown for the brow of the early dead, 

Of the free blue streams and the glowing sky, For this its leaves hath the white rose burst, 

And the bright world shut from his languid eye ; é For this in the woods was the violet nursed ; 

They will bear him a thought of the sunny hours, g Though they smile in vain for what once was ours, 
And a dreara of health ; bring him flowers, wil flowers. ; They are love's last gift; bring ye flowers, pale flowers! 


Bring flowers,fresh flowers, for the bride to wear! Bring flowers to the shrine where we kneel in prayet. 

They were born to blush in her shining hair: ; They are nature's offering, their place is there! 

She is leaving the home of her childhood’s mirth, They speck of hope to the fainting heart, 

She hath bid farewell to her father’s hearth, With a voice of promise they come and part, 

Her place is now by another's side ; They sleep in dust through the Wintry hours ; 
Bring flowers for the locks of the fair young bride! { They bring forth in glory ; bring flowers, bring flowers 








